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It is a thirsty road, a dusty one, its bridges traversing great
gushing streams, where lurk the mahscer, and sometimes winding
along preeipitous edges. As the band or pipes suddenly turned
a hairpin bend, thousands of chattering monkeys would drop
from the trees and scurry down the road in front of us.

Each day the temperature grew cooler as we rose thousands
of feet going towards the Himalayas, but it was not until ten
minutes of the end of our journey, entering the cantonments of
Ranikhct, that the magnificent panorama of these gigantic
mountains was presented before our gaze.

We gasped as we beheld so magnificent a prospect, the lower
slopes blue in the haze, the peaks centred by Nanda Devi and
Trisul towering to the skies and delicately etched like an aquatint
with pale rose in the evening light. But I remember that in this
revelation of the mountains, the spiritual home of all the Hindu
religions, I lost my sense of India, with its palpitating plains,
colour, and throbbing heat, and it was not until many months
afterwards, when dimly I began to understand something of
India and her inspirations, that I could contemplate the
Himalayas without a feeling that the India of my dreams had
disappeared.

It fell again to my lot on the first day after arrival to be the
Orderly Officer of the clay, and 1 remember the tragic comedy
of that first tour of duty. If the Khartoum widows had pined
for their husbands, or at least for relief from sexual hermitage,
the men of the King's Own Scottish Borderers after the segrega-
tions and perils of Khartoum were eager to discover some fairy
in this fairyland who might relieve them from the repression of
exile. It was the duty of the Orderly Officer to visit the Govern-
ment-controlled brothels in the buna bazaar. This establishment
possessed six workers in permanent employment and up to the
hour of twelve midnight, when it was the duty of the Orderly
Officer to close the gates, some hundreds of men had partaken
of the fruits of the bedchamber.

At Woolwich I had studied Urdu, and so I talked with one,
Krishna, a maiden, as refined and beautiful as any of our
aristocracy* It did not seem to worry her one little bit that she
had been of service to so many soldiers* On the contrary she
was rather proud of her feat. With my eye, I compared her with
the other ladies and I regretted that she was an inmate of what
in Europe is known as a house of ill-fame. Later I made little
sketches of her and tried to persuade her to leave the house, but